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REVIEW 


T is said that Commodore Vanderbilt 

sputtered that he had “no time to waste 
on fools’ when George Westinghouse 
brought his airbrake to the Commodore's 
office for inspection. The legend also runs 
that Charlie Schwab, who usually talks to 
everybody, made a major faux pas on one 
oceasion. It was the day he refused to see 
the Wright brothers, who had called to see 
him about their flying-machine. 

Many executives undoubtedly pass up big 
things and small a thousand times a day 
when they find themselves too immersed in 
their work to take time out to give ear to 
somebody with a profitable idea. Others 
possess an intuitive flaie for discovering 
people who are worth listening to. 

However, executives who are more efficient 

have developed a system for handling this 
phase of business relations by having some- 
one in the organization listen to every per- 
son who calls on a legitimate mission. If 
this policy does nothing else, it engenders 
good will. More about this on page 151 
(How Business Receives Its Callers). 
. ERE are a lot of business men who 
feel all right—whose businesses are all 
right—till these Old Women in Pants start 
poisoning their minds,” says a writer in an 
inspirational little piece appearing in one 
of the advertising magazines. The “Old 
Women in Pants” that he is referring to 
are the people who look mournfully at you 
and say “Gosh, isn’t business awful!” Such 
individuals should be muzzled and quaran- 
tined, because their affliction is contagious. 
(Peddlers of Gloom—page 151). 


OTS of executives, probably marketing 

men in particular, often wear a harried 
look, and move in cycles of joy and gloom. 
To their fellow-workers they may appear 
inexplicable, but to a psychiatrist they are 
an open book. On page 161 (Don’t Fire 
That Man!) is suggested a plan for capi- 
talizing on the shifting temperament of such 
business men. Nothing’s going to waste in 
efficient companies—not even the bad tem- 
pers of the officials. 
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Current Comment 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


The primary responsibility for stabil- 
izing employment is on business and industry, but the govern- 
ment can retard it by unwise and punitive legislation, and, on the 
other hand, can do much to stimulate and encourage stabilization. 

I believe wholeheartedly in the need for Social Security legis- 
lation, and am ‘in particular accord with the section covering 
old-age benefits, which I think today stands as a great forward- 
looking and constructive achievement of this Administration. In 
my opinion, certain improvements can be made to liberalize and 
extend this law, but these changes would not affect the funda- 
mental principles. 

But the unemployment provisions of the Social Security law 
are entirely different from those in the old-age section. Here the 
laws, if enacted at all, are enacted by different states and may be 
quite different in character, although all have to be approved by 
the Social Security Board in Washington as satisfying certain fun- 
damentals. 

Unemployment compensation, at best, can only ameliorate 
the difficult and tragic circumstances of unemployment. The con- 
structive thing to do, in every industry possible, is to stabilize em- 
ployment, to give a guarantee of employment or a minimum 
annual wage. This the law, as it is enacted today in most states, 
fails to encourage—notwithstanding the fact that the first state to 
introduce unemployment compensation recognized the necessity 
of encouraging the employer to stabilize employment, by incor- 
porating in its law a proviso that the employer’s tax would be 
reduced if he lessened unemployment. This is the State of Wis- 
consin, whose law became effective on July 1, 1933, and is still in 
force. Some states have followed the.example of Wisconsin and 
others have done so tentatively, saying they will study the ques- 
tion and if certain employers decrease unemployment, or stabilize 
employment, a reduction in the tax of those employers will be 
recommended. But other states, including New York, make no 
provision for this. The worst and best employers, the most difficult 
and easiest industries to stabilize, are treated exactly the same. 
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It seems to me one of the most obvious and most construc- 
tive things the government—federal and state—could do would 
be to offer encouragement and incentive to industries and em- 
ployers to stabilize employment, or give assurance of a minimum 
annual wage, by providing that the tax they have to pay toward 
unemployment will be reduced in line with their success in 
stabilizing employment. 


In the General Electric Company, during the most difficult 
period of the depression—from the beginning of 1931 through 
1936—in certain parts of the company, with thousands of em- 
ployees and payrolls amounting to $15,000,000, we gave a guar- 
antee of minimum employment, or guaranteed a minimum 
annual wage, to the employees. As no provision was made in 
the law to encourage such guarantees, these provisions were dis- 
continued. 


The old-age provisions are based upon joint and equal con- 
tributions from employer and employee, but under unemploy- 
ment compensation, in many states the employee makes no 
contribution. To my mind, the greatest benefits will be derived 
if these contributions are made by both the employer and the 
employee. Many contend that the contributions should be joint 


and equal, as under the old-age provisions, but to me recogni- 
tion of the fundamental of carrying this burden together is more 
important than the proportion in which it is borne. 

I would see no objection, if it is found necessary, to the 
employer’s contribution remaining as it is, but the employee 
should also contribute—and this would increase the amount 
available for benefits. The important thing, it seems to me, is 
to have the employee vitally interested in this problem, especi- 
ally if we want to continue and perpetuate the responsibility of 
the individual citizen and encourage him to make suggestions 
and criticisms of the way our democracy is conducted. If the 
employee makes no contribution to the support of the plan, he 
will merely accept what is given him, and never give any thought 
or make any suggestions as to how unemployment can be 
avoided or reduced. But if he, also, contributes, he will then 
feel he has a direct interest in the problem, and will give thought 
to it, make suggestions and look much more critically upon the 
administration of the plan. 
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GERARD SWOPE, 
President, General Electric Company. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Man Over 40: A Machine 
Age Dilemma 


With its emphasis on efficiency, sub- 
division of labor, and mass produc- 
tion, the modern factory has created a 
poignant tragedy—the jobless, prop- 
ertyless man over 40. 

A report of the New York Commis- 
sion on Old-Age Security found that 
in the manufacturing industries of the 
State of New York the man or woman 
over 45 “is definitely barred from 59 
per cent of the available jobs”; and 
even then the chance of success is 
limited to “an additional 30 per cent 
under the terms of a ‘special-care age- 
hiring policy.’” There is evidence, 
too, that some corporations have a 
policy of firing at 50. 

The young, hustling firms are es- 
pecially hard on the man over 40. In 
a study of employment in Massachu- 
setts Professor Lucile Eaves disclosed 
that in silverware and plated-ware 
plants 53.3 per cent of the employees 
were older men; in radio factories, 
the percentage was 7.1. And Profes- 
sor Eaves wonders why it is that in 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. & 
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banks 36.9 per cent of the men are 
past 45 and in insurance companies 
only 22.9 per cent, and why there 
should be wide variations in employ- 
ability in similar callings. 

Industry was not always so callous. 
It made good use of the middle-aged 
worker when millions of young men 
were drawn into the maelstrom of war. 
Why then does management, in years 
of recession, discriminate against the 
man over 40? 

“A bad physical risk” is the first 
charge. It is true of some occupa- 
tions but not of others: carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, printers, com- 
positors, tailors, garment workers, ga- 
rage mechanics, and _ white-collar 
workers are as healthy as the rest of 
the population and die at a normal 
age; but sand blasters, miners, axe 
grinders, and men in plants where 
clouds of steam are liberated at times § 
have a high mortality rate. 

“Lowered productivity” is the sec- 
ond of industry’s charges against the 
middle-aged worker; actually, the de- 
cline in productivity is slight until the 
age of 55 is reached. “Bad accident 
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risk” is another charge against the. 


older worker; here recent surveys in- 
dicate that industry is wrong. “Too 
slow and unadaptable to changing con- 
ditions” is the fourth charge against 
the man over 40; and this, perhaps, 
is true. 

Years have been added to life, and 
birth rates are declining. We are 
rapidly becoming a nation of elders. 
Is the extension of human life to be 
an extension of idleness and misery to 
millions? This is a challenge worthy 
of America. By Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert. The New York Times Magazine, 


f March 6, 1938, p. 1:3. 


The Present Status of Reciprocity 
as a Sales Policy 


The use of reciprocity by industrial 
concerns as a basis for obtaining sales 
is a practice of long standing which 
has been steadily growing. It prob- 
ably arose simply from a desire to 
increase good will. Quality, service 
and price being equal, it was nat- 
ural for a company to distribute 
some of its orders for materials and 
supplies among its better customers 
as a friendly gesture of appreciation. 
Unfortunately, a sales policy which 
was originally used to express ap- 


Apreciation and later to request equal 


consideration now tends to be used to 
demand orders — a demand often 
backed by an outright threat. 

Many companies refuse to observe 
his practice, because they are not sat- 
isfied that in the long run it is essen- 
ially sound. Others do not feel the 
meed for it. One company declares 


that it tries to hold down reciprocal 
purchases as much as possible, but be- 
lieves that “the good will obtained 
more than offsets the difference in 
price we are compelled to pay.” The 
policy appears to be most common 
among manufacturers of machinery 
and other iron and steel products, 
electrical supplies, paper and print- 
ing, chemicals (including paint), non- 
ferrous metals, petroleum and rubber. 

A comparison of the attitude of pur- 
chasing officers, sales managers, and 
general management toward this prac- 
tice reveals some interesting facts. 
Only 41 per cent of sales executives 
replying to a recent questionnaire 
recorded themselves as favoring re- 
ciprocal sales, whereas 62 per cent of 
the representatives of general manage- 
ment responded as endorsing such a 
policy. About 82 per cent of sales and 
general management replies indicating 
approval of the practice endorsed its 
use as a means of obtaining “a share 
in a company’s volume of purchases 
when (its) price and quality are com- 
petitive”; but the remaining 18 per 
cent admitted that they would use 
reciprocity for this purpose when their 
prices were “somewhat higher than 
competitors.” About two-thirds of 
those who approved its use under com- 
petitive conditions specifically indi- 
cated that they approved its use as a 
means of obtaining “an interview for 
salesmen when an interview would not 
otherwise be granted.” 

There was a general feeling among 
purchasing men embraced by the sur- 
vey that such “unholy alliances” were 
forced upon them by the sales depart- 
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ments. Forty-four per cent of the pur- 
chasing men’s replies indicated that 
their organizations engaged in what 
may be called three-way reciprocity, 
or even more complicated forms. Fifty 
per cent declared that the purchasing 
officer was responsible for the final 
decision involving reciprocity; 20 per 
cent, the purchasing officer and sales 
manager jointly; 6 per cent, the sales 
manager alone; 14 per cent, some 
other executive; and 11] per cent, a 
special committee or department. 

A common method for handling 
reciprocity is to have the sales de- 
partment periodically provide the pur- 
chasing department with a list giving 
the names and addresses of the com- 
pany’s largest customers, and their 
inter-company relationships, and show- 
ing sales to each of the companies 
listed. By Howard T. Lewis. Harvard 
Business Review, Spring, 1938, p. 
29915. 


Industry’s Preparation for 
Military Demands 


The role that American industry 
will play in a future war is no longer 
a matter of guesswork, for the United 
States military agencies have planned 
so carefully ahead that even individual 
factories are now ready to step into 
their wartime functions. 

With the declaration of war, a group 
of control boards will come into ex- 
istence virtually overnight for the mo- 
bilization of the manpower, resources, 
and productive capacity needed in the 
behind-the-lines servicing of our com- 
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batants. The pegging of prices and 
wages, the rationing of basic ma. 
terials, and the restriction of profits 
to a “fair return” will be in the hands 
of these interlocking commissions. In. 
dustry’s high command will center in 
such special agencies as the War Re- 
sources, War Trade, War Labor, Price 
Control, and War Finance Control Ad. 
ministrations. 

Over a period of years, some 
20,000 factories have been visited and 
surveyed as to their possible wartime 
utility. Informal agreements have 
been entered into by the government 
with about 10,000 plants, to govern 
the type and approximate quantity of 
military equipment which must be pro- 
duced. The arrangements will make 
it possible for management to figure 
out a wartime schedule for a given 
plant and at the same time continue 
to meet regular demands for its prod- 
ucts. Orders will be apportioned 
broadly through industry, in the hope 
that the upsetting effects of war upon 
domestic manufacturing will be mini- 
mized. 

In its search for potential war help- 
ers, the planning branch has combed 
finely through many fields which at 
first glance might seem wholly un- 
related. What would the War Depart- 
ment ask of a phonograph factory, for 
example? The answer might be to 
make fuses which require special ma: 
chining. Watch manufacturers might 
produce timing devices, while makers 
of hydraulic elevators may be called 
on to turn out recoil devices for ar 
tillery. This is the modern and 
streamlined version of beating plow: 
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shares into swords, to reverse the old 
metaphor. — 

The willingness of industry to co- 
operate in this program, often in the 
face of practical disadvantages and 
technical difficulties, seems to insure 
that the system will work. By Ken- 
dall K. Hoyt. Commerce, April, 1938, 
p. 12:4. 


How Business Receives Its Callers 


Not infrequently, in the past, mil- 
lion-dollar callers have been given the 
bum’s rush unknowingly by business 
executives. Commodore Vanderbilt 
figuratively kicked George Westing- 
house and his airbrake out of his office, 
sputtering that he had “no time to 
waste on fools.” Charlie Schwab, who 
is one of the most approachable top 
executives in Big Business, on one oc- 
casion allowed himself to slip — and 
slip badly. It was the day the Wright 
brothers called on him to interest him 
in their flying-machine. And even to- 
day, courteous receptions are some- 
times not given to worthwhile visitors, 
though seldom is the policy of the 
company to blame; the fault can usu- 
ally be laid to over-zealous secretaries, 
who try to protect their bosses from 
unnecessary intrusion. 

Most companies realize that rarely 
will fortune-bearing visitors walk into 
their offices. Every day, however, there 
is a stream of callers coming to their 
places of business; and smart execu- 
tives see to it that someone in the or- 
ganization listens to the story of every 
person who calls on a legitimate busi- 
ness mission, for they perceive in such 
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callers—not million-dollar visitors— 
but an opportunity to win good will 
and to advertise. 

The Salada Tea Co., of Boston, 
serves tea to its office employees in 
mid-afternoon, and anyone who drops 
in at that time is welcome to partici- 
pate. Visitors are also invited to in- 
spect a magnificent collection of Ori- 
ental art which is scattered throughout 
the Salada building. Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia, has a 
sight-seeing gallery for callers in two 
of its plants. Many concerns main- 
tain museums, which callers are in- 
vited to go through. The United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., of Boston, has an 
exhibit of the footwear of all nations 
and all ages; the American Optical 
Co. has a collection of eye glasses, 
showing the development of the op- 
tical art through the centuries; and 
American Type Founders has one of 
the finest museums of graphic arts in 
existence. Many companies that are 
located at outlying points provide cars 
to take visitors back to town. 

I once asked a vice president of the 
Vogt Packing Co., in Philadelphia, 
why they are so nice to every casual 
caller. The unshaven visitor in work 
clothes is treated as courteously as the 
banker in morning dress. “They all 
eat sausages,” he replied. By John 
Allen Murphy. Barron’s, April 18, 
1938, p. 7:1. 


Peddlers of Gloom 


Depressions are made, not discov- 
ered. If there happens to be a little 
one, it’s made lots bigger by peddlers 
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of gloom. Today, on street corners, 
in restaurants, in pullman smokers — 
otherwise solid, sensible and sane citi- 
zens lean over and whisper the phrase 
that is poisoning American business: 
“Say, you know, business is terrible!” 

There are a lot of business men 
who feel all right — whose businesses 
are all right — till these Old Women 
in Pants start poisoning their minds. 
Then they too are sold on thinking 
that business will be bad. And if you 
lie down and do nothing, business will 
be bad in good times too! 

So I propose an antidote for the 
Paul Reveres of Gloom, namely, the 
“Keep-Your-Mouth-Shut Club.” A11 
you have to do is sign a pledge not 
to discuss the state of business—good 
or bad. You promise to keep your 
mouth shut for six months on the sub- 
ject—even if silence kills you. It will 
be harder than stopping smoking. But 
do it—it will improve your business. 
By Joseph Katz. Advertising & Selling, 
May, 1938, p. 35:1. 


When a Community Offers to 
Finance a Business 


Industry occasionally turns tail on 
its troubles and moves to what it re- 
gards as a more propitious location. 
Right now various states, cities, and 
communities are making sustained ef- 
forts to entice industrial enterprises 
to their localities. However, it should 
be recognized that decentralizing op- 
erations to the point where manufac- 
turing must be done in non-industrial 
communities has distinct disadvan- 


tages. 
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Some manufacturers have found 
that the cheap labor which is held out 
as an advantage of decentralization 
proves to be a will-o’-the-wisp. Often 
local workers turn out to be hard to 
train and so generally inefficient that 
production costs rise, despite the low. 
er costs per man-hour. Nor should it 
be supposed that businesses can escape 
labor organization by moving their 
plants. If the organizers who annoyed 
them at home do not follow, others 
will be found in the new localities. 


Decentralization frequently results 
in reduced patronage. Low taxes or 
tax exemptions often prove to be de- 
lusions. Where taxes are low or non- 
existent, fire and police protection may 
be inadequate, and other civic conveni- 
ences which a company previously 
took for granted may be lacking. Ship- 
ping facilities may be poor. Nousing 
conditions for workers may be scarce 
and unsuitable. A decentralized fac- 
tory setup may spread out production 
too thin, and economical production 
line methods may be unfeasible. The 
continuous-process method of manu- 
facturing, which industry must event- 
ually adopt, cannot be employed in 
the average decentralized industrial 
plant. Finally, it might be well to 
remember that there are a number of 
examples in the industrial history of 
the United States of communities 
which have bid for industries and, 


after they got them, soaked them. 


When companies seek utopian con- 
ditions where taxes are inconsequen- 
tial, labor efficiency high and its cost 
low and other conditions ideal, the 
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result is usually disappointing. A be- 
lief in Santa Claus and the manage- 
ment of a successful business do not 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Rest Periods 


The feasibility of rest periods for 
ofice employees was recently proved 
by actual experiments conducted at 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s office 
service department. 


Analysis of the production records 
showed that the peak performance of 
the average employee was reached be- 
tween 9:30 a. m. and 2 p. m., after 
which there was a reduction in output. 
Observation of errors indicated that 
their frequency increased with the re- 
duction in output. 

Although there was a_ tendency 
among employees to seek relief in 
pauses, these did not give proper re- 
laxation, and their surreptitious na- 
ture lessened the advantages of the re- 
cesses. It was therefore felt that flow 
of production would be stabilized and 
morale strengthened by institution of 
official rest periods. Accordingly, a 
rest period of 10 minutes was estab- 
lished at 10 a. m. and another of 15 
minutes at 2:30 p. m. The time se- 
lected followed the peak periods by 
30 minutes, for it was believed that 
rest periods not only enabled workers 
to gather energy for tasks that fol- 
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go well together. By John Allen Mur- 
phy. American Business, April, 1938, 
p- 14:6. 


lowed but also stimulated them to do 
more and better work before the re- 
cesses. 

Comparison of records compiled be- 
fore and after the installation of the 
rest periods disclosed substantial im- 
provement in quality and quantity of 
work produced after the establishment 
of the recesses—despite the fact that 
25 minutes were subtracted from the 
working day. An increase of 3 per 
cent was noted in the volume of work 
of classifiers, though their working 
time was reduced by 6 per cent. Errors 
in filing were reduced approximately 
50 per cent. 

Morale appears to have been 
strengthened, and a smoother flow of 
work has resulted from the personal 
adjustment of employees to specific 
rest periods and from all employees’ 
taking recesses at the same time. The 
Office, April, 1938, p. 30:2. 


Pass Your Magazines Around 


An increasing number of business 
firms are finding it worthwhile to sup- 
ply employees in responsible positions 
with periodicals that may assist them 
in their work. The problem of sup- 
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plying each man with a copy, which 
frequently would result in prohibitive 
expense, has been solved in many 
firms by an organized method of mag- 
azine routing. 

In the head office of the Canada 
Life Insurance Company, Toronto, the 
routing system is automatic in its op- 
eration and completely controlled by 
the librarian. All magazines come 
first to the library and are returned 
there when the circuit is completed. 
The names of those who should re- 
ceive any particular periodical are 
placed on a list in order of im- 
portance, and the list is attached to 
the front cover of the publication. The 
office boys handle the circulation of 
periodicals from there on. If an indi- 
vidual retains a magazine too long, he 
is politely reminded to pass it on— 
even if he is an important executive. 
Thus about a dozen men will receive 
the publication within two days. 

Periodicals are filed for a year, or 
for longer in special cases. The cus- 
tom is that when a magazine is added 
to the file, the issue of a year previous 
is discarded. Clipping of magazines 
is not permitted, but copies of articles 
which are especially desired can be 
made in less than an hour by the 
company’s photographic department. 
Office Management, April, 1938, p. 
12:1. 


Writes Trade-mark as Letter 
Paragraph Mark 


The trade-mark of the Upson Com- 
pany is a little round sun with a face, 
surrounded by rays. Fastened to a 
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little-used key of all typewriters in 
this concern’s main office at Lockport, 
New York, the trade-mark appears as 
a paragraph mark on all correspond. 
ence originating at Lockport. 

Such a distinctive mark at the be. 
ginning of each paragraph of a letter 
gives business letters a special charac. 
ter of their own and greatly increases 
their attention-getting value over ordi- 
nary correspondence. Buff-colored 
stationery is used for the Upson Com. 
pany letterheads, which are. printed in 
brown. A brown ribbon is used on 
company typewriters.. American Busi- 


ness, April, 1938, p. 62:1. 


10 Commandments on Dictation 


1. Always clear your throat with 
a loud, guttural “Ah” or “Oh.” 

2. Always dictate with gum in your 
mouth. 

3. Always mumble every - other 
word. (That'll keep the stenographer 
guessing. ) 

4. Always dictate without making 
previous notes on points you wish to 
bring out. 

5. Always be sure to change your 
letter at least four times. while dic- 
tating. (Then you can safely tell the 
stenographer later, “I never said that, 
Miss Schultz.”) 

6. Always use a string of words 
when a short phrase is more concise. 

7. Always hold a lengthy tele 
phone conversation while the girl is 
waiting for your dictation. (That may 
make her see red, especially if you 
expect her to do the work of two 
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persons. But what can she say?— 
you're the boss. Her private opinion 
would startle you.) 

8. Always dictate letters tracing 
for replies. (Your stenographer prob- 
ably hasn’t the intelligence to write 
a simple “please reply” letter.) 

9. Always ask the stenographer for 
files several times during the dictat- 


ing period. (It’s fun to see her bob- 
bing up to get them.) 

10. Above all, always give the 
stenographer single notes at five or 
eight minute intervals when she re- 
turns to her desk with loads of dicta- 
tion to do. 

By H. Wilkes. The Office, April, 
1938, p. 9:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration 


Income of Independent Profes- 
sional Practitioners 


About one-third of a million inde- 
pendent practitioners were engaged in 
the medical, dental, legal and ac 
counting professions in 1936. This 
number represented approximately 0.8 
per cent of the 41 million gainfully 
employed persons, and their total net 
income was approximately 1.5 billion 
dollars, or 2.4 per cent of the total 
national income paid out. 

The average net income of these in- 
dependent professional practitioners in 
1936 is estimated at $4468, as com- 
pared with a per capita income of 
$1244 for employees in all indus- 
tries and an average income of $2333 
for salaried employees in manufac- 
turing, mining, construction and se- 
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lected transportation industries. These 
variations correspond with the reports 
on family income published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which indicate that median in- 
comes of urban families in the inde- 
pendent professional class are higher 
than those for urban families of wage- 
earners and of those engaged in inde- 
pendent business, clerical, salaried 
professional or salaried business oc- 
cupations. By Walter L. Slifer. Sur- 
vey of Current Business, April, 1938, 
p. 12:5. 


Labor’s Attitude Toward Time 
and Motion Study 


To secure a clear-cut statement of 
labor’s present attitude toward time 
and motion study, a questionnaire was 
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sent out to 30 of the leading unions of 
the country. The replies are signifi- 
cant not only for what they disclose 
in the way of affirmative policies but 
also for the absence of any declared 
policies in a number of cases. In these 
latter, the attitude of the A. F. of L. 
may be said to be the general attitude 
of the unions. In the words of Presi- 
dent Green, “Labor objects to time 
and motion studies as a speed-up de- 
vice, but the union is willing to co- 
operate with management in using 
them as a method of developing pro- 
duction policies.” This much may be 
said in summary: 


Time study has been conducted suc- 
cessfully in union shops in some in- 
stances with the full consent and co- 
operation of the unions and the work- 
ers. A typical case is that of the 
Fulwear Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., which agreed to sign a contract 
with the United Textile Workers of 
America and operate as a _ union 
hosiery mill, provided the A. F. of L. 
engineering service would cooperate 
in a union label sales campaign to 
develop a wider market for Fulwear 
half hose and, in addition, would con- 
duct a careful survey of production 
methods, manufacturing equipment, 
and factory operations, for the pur- 
pose of detecting waste and suggest- 
ing improvements. The survey was 
conducted by an industrial engineer 
retained by the A. F. of L., and in the 
course of his investigation, factory op- 
erations were time studied and stand- 
ard output figures established; time 
study was also used as an aid in check- 
ing and readjusting certain piecework 


rates that had been a source of diff- 
culty between the union and the man. 
agement. In a comprehensive report 
to the management, the union recom- 
mended, among other things, the in. 
stallation of better equipment for per. 
forming certain operations and the es- 
tablishment of order scheduling as an 
aid to the more economical routing of 
work through the factory. 

In other cases the unions have op. 
posed certain applications of time 
study and certain forms of wage in- 
centives. They will not suffer will- 
ingly the harmful speeding up of 
workers or the introduction of any 
managerial device that might be used 


in this direction. Labor is suspicious 


of the piecework system of wage pay- 
ment, and this suspicion readily at- 
taches to any innovation in the devel- 
opment of piecework rates. Thus some 
unions regard time study as merely an- 
other adjunct to forcing the last ounce 
of effort out of workers at the lowest 
possible cost in wages; their objec 
tions to it, however, are concerned 
more with the method than with the 
principle. 

Labor’s attitude toward time and 
motion study has changed. Workers 
are ready today to cooperate with 
management under collective agree 
ment not only in waste elimination 
but also in enhancing the capacity of 
industry to produce more goods and 
services. But general acceptance of 
time study by labor will be won only 
on a basis of frank conference be- 
tween management and the union, in 
which the method to be used and its 
objectives are discussed beforehand 
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Review 


and labor’s consent and cooperation 
invited. By Spencer Miller, Jr. Me- 
chanical Engineering, April, 1938, p. 
289:7. 


Hours of Work Provided in Col- 
lective Agreements in 1937 


A 40-hour maximum workweek is 
provided in a large majority of the 
union agreements now in effect in the 
United States. In several industries 
the maximum set by agreement is less 
than 40 hours, namely: the glass in- 
dustry, with a 36-hour week for all 
but continuous processes; coal mining 
and fur manufacture, with a general 
35-hour maximum; men’s clothing, 
with a 36-hour week; women’s cloth- 
ing, with a prevailing 35-hour week; 
and newspaper publishing, where ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the workers 
are on a working week of less than 40 
hours. 


In retail-trade agreements, on the 
other hand, the 48-hour week pre- 
dominates, and in such service indus- 
tries as hotels and barbering the agree- 
ments frequently permit a 60-hour and 
even longer workweek. Monthly 
Labor Review, February, 1938, p. 
341:8. 


— 


How U. S. Steel Works with 
the Union 


In March of this year, Carnegie-II- 
linois Steel Corporation ended a peace- 
ful first year of collective bargaining 
with the SWOC. 

Corporation 
Steel’s largest subsidiary, under the 


Ye | ee 


officials 
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principle of the open shop, have met 
with the union representatives and non- 
union men to discuss mutual problems 
of 90,000 employees. Grievances of 
both union and non-union workers 
have been settled in 23 plants in or- 
derly procedure—with three steps of 
appeal for every unsettled case. Dur- 
ing the last year, over 600 cases were 
presented to general plant superinten- 
dents in the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
districts. Approximately 30 of these 
have been appealed to top executives 
of the corporation. Only 10 now re- 
main to be settled. Not one complaint 
has been carried through the final step 
—appeal before an impartial umpire. 

Thousands of minor complaints each 
month reach the ears of foremen, de- 
partment superintendents, and union 
grievance committees. But a spirit of 
cooperation prevails between man- 
agement and employees, and as a re- 
sult a relatively small number of such 
complaints are taken up with the gen- 
eral superintendents. 

A breakdown of 62 grievances pre- 
sented during 11 months to the man- 
agement at Pittsburgh’s Homestead 
Works gives a representative cross-sec- 
tion of workers’ troubles: wages (27) ; 
seniority (16); hours of employment 
(8); protection against layoff (5); 
reinstatement (3); vacation (1); 
working conditions (1); protection 
against demotion (1). At the same 
plant it has been observed that more 
than three out of four grievances pre- 
sented come from individual workers, 
pleading their own cases in person. 

Included in this article is a detailed 
description of the grievance procedure 
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and foremen’s educational program of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. By John 
Elting. Forbes, March 15, 1938, 
p. 12:5. 


Laws Limiting Hours of Em- 
ployment for Men 


In 1937, two states—Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina—enacted com- 
prehensive laws regulating the hours 
of labor of men in private employ- 
ment. Prior to that time, there had 
been little legislation of general ap- 
plicability except in the case of certain 
unhealthy or hazardous trades. 

The Pennsylvania law places the 
limitations at 44 hours per week, 8 
hours a day, and 54 days per week. It 
does not apply to agricultural labor, 
domestic servants, or persons in 
higher-paid executive or professional 
work. The North Carolina law limits 
the hours of labor of men to 10 per 
day and 55 per week. There are, how- 
ever, a number of exceptions, and the 
law does not apply to an employer of 
8 or fewer workers. 

This article reviews all existing leg- 
islation in the United States on the 
subject of hours of labor for men. 
Monthly Labor Review, February, 
1938, p. 462:5. 


Assuring Employment or Income 
to Wage-earners 


Twelve plans ‘which have for their 
main purpose the assurance of em- 
ployment or income for wage-earners 
are covered in this study. 

Seven of these are guaranteed-em- 


ployment plans; four are annual wage 
plans; and one places the wage-earn. 
ing group on a monthly salary basis, 
Four of the seven guaranteed-employ. 
ment plans have been discontinued be- 
cause of the enactment of state unem. 
ployment compensation _ legislation. 
Of the three guaranteed-employment 
plans now active, only one guaran- 
tees employment on an annual basis, 
while the other two guarantee hours 
on a monthly basis. 

Income-assurance plans provide for 
a minimum annual wage based on an 
anticipated number of hours of work 
throughout the year. This annual 
wage is paid out in weekly instal- 
ments, on the assumption that over- 
time will balance short-time over a 
period of a year. 

The incomeassurance plans have 
been evolved out of the depression 
experience of the early thirties and 
represent an attempt to establish sta- 
bility of income rather than stability 
of employment. 

Plans under which employees are 
assured an annual income may in- 
pose added costs on employers during 
periods of business depression. The 
decline in business activity beginning 
in the latter half of 1937 put these 
plans to the test. The companies re 
ported in March, 1938, that the em- 
ployees’ drawing accounts under the 
income-assurance plans were not seri- 
ously out of balance and that no 
changes in these plans were contem- 
plated. 

Under an active income-assurance 
plan, that of the Patterson Manufac 
turing Co.,- Dennison, Ohio, all em- 
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ployees with a service record of six 


months are eligible to participate, pro-. 


vided they are acceptable to all other 
members of the group. To those em- 
ployees that sign the contract, the 
company agrees to pay a minimum of 
$20.00 per week, thus assuring a 
steady minimum wage. The total in- 
debtedness thus created is an obliga- 
tion of the participants as a group. 
Each man accordingly must agree to 
permit weekly earnings in excess of 
$20.00 to be credited to the total in- 
debtedness until sums advanced by the 
company are repaid, and until he has 
repaid all money advanced to him. 
The group is obliged to make up any 
deficit that may result (1) if any of 
the group dies when overdrawn, (2) 
if any of their number is unable to 
work because of illness during the 
peak season, and (3) if any of the 
group “deserts the ship” when over- 
drawn. No man who is unable to re- 
port for work when called is advanced 
the $20.00 per week. 

Only wage-earners participate in 
this plan. If overtime is worked, the 
employees receive their regular rate. 
If a worker is transferred to another 
task, he is paid the rate of pay for 
the job to which he is assigned. Should 
it be necessary to discharge an em- 
ployee, he is expected to repay any 
wages for which he is indebted to the 
company. 

Provisions of the various. plans are 
outlined in this survey, and experi- 
ence under them is discussed. By F. 
Beatrice Brower. Studies in Personnel 
Policy, National Industrial Conference 
Board, April, 1938. 20 pages. 
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Characteristics of Company 
Unions 


A study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of a representative group of 126 
company unions indicates that their 
establishment was most frequently due 
to the pressure of trade-union activ- 
ity, in the form either of organization 
drives or strikes in the trade or vicin- 
ity; few were set up in the absence of 
such external influences. 

The company unions studied had 
been most successful in the field of 
health and safety work. About two- 
thirds had made some attempts in ad- 
justing individual grievances. Com- 
pany unions were less effective in han- 
dling general questions of wages and 
hours than in handling other matters, 
although a smaller number had en- 
gaged in a procedure approximating 
negotiation, which in some cases had 
resulted in wage increases. A study of 
the internal structure and. strength of 
these organizations, however, leads to 
the conclusion that their aggressive- 
ness was due to the activity of trade- 
union members within the company 
union or to encouragement by a man- 
agement favorably inclined toward the 
idea of a vigorous union of its own 
employees but independent of outside 
affiliation. Monthly Labor Review, 
April, 1938, p. 821:10. 


Will the Cotton-Picking Machine 
Displace Hand Labor? 


As long as there is a large supply 
of cotton pickers willing to pick cot- 
ton for 75 cents to $1.00 per hundred 
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pounds, hand labor is in no immedi- 
ate danger of being displaced by cot- 
ton-picking machines. This is the out- 
standing conclusion of a survey recent- 
ly completed by the National Research 
Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Performances of experimental ma- 
chines used on fertile Mississippi 
cotton lands indicate that on the aver- 
age a machine operated by two men, 
one driving the tractor and the other 
handling the picker, could harvest ap- 
proximately 225 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per hour. This compares with an 


Personnel 


This Workers’ Rebellion 


Most of the resentments in business 
today are due to the lack of aware- 
ness of other personalities in the work- 
ing relationship. The compelling 
need is that the organization, and 
specifically the sub-executives, be 
made conscious of other individuals. 
Since the lack of responsibility for 
morale permits resentments to grow 
unseen until crises break, such respon- 
sibility must be stated by authority 
and placed where it belongs. 

Genuine measurement of employee 
morale is not only possible but entire- 
ly practicable. And when such meas- 
urement is made, improvement can be 
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hourly average of 18 pounds which a 
worker in the same territory can pick 
by hand. 

However, such machines can be 
readily adapted only to areas where 
the land is flat and where the fields 
are large. In addition, estimates 
based on analyses of various costs in- 
volved in the production, use, upkeep, 
and replacement of mechanical pickers 
indicate that to pick 100 pounds of 
cotton with a machine would cost ap- 
proximately $1.65, as against a maxi- 
mum of only 75 cents to $1.00 for 
hand picking. By Roman L. Horne. 
Labor Information Bulletin, February, 
1938, p. 12:2. 


assigned to individual executives as a 
concrete responsibility. 

With questions to cover the subject 
adequately, asked under conditions 
that assure frankness and complete- 
ness, and so phrased as to permit 
sound treatment and dependable cor- 
elusions, three indices of morale be- 
come immediately available: The 
first is the evaluation of over-all mor- 
ale, the single index which represents 
the attitude of the entire group of em- 
ployees toward the total working re- 
lationship. The second score may be 
called a “management index”; it 
usually consists of the percentage of 
all employees who have favorably 
answered questions like this: “Do you 
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feel] the management is interested in 
the welfare of people in jobs such as 
yours?” The third score is an index 
for each executive, and consists of the 
percentage of his immediate subor- 
dinates who have favorably answered 
such questions as, “Do you feel the 
people above you understand the dif- 
ficulties of your job?” 

The range of departmental scores 
found in a typical organization has 
been wide—from 47 to 80 (on a 0 to 
100 scale). Successive re-measure- 
ments of morale are made, so that 
executives associate the recurrent in- 
dex of its quality with their total per- 
sonal achievements; and the result of 
the procedure is that executives en- 
deavor earnestly to improve the morale 
of their subordinates. By J. David 
Houser. Printers’ Ink, March 17, 1938, 
p- 11:9. 


Don’t Fire That Man! 


Recently, the sales manager of a 
large specialty manufacturing com- 
pany completely “lost his grip.” For a 
week or two, he would be a veritable 
human dynamo, brimful of vim, with a 
personality that melted everything in 
its path. His salesmen would think he 
was the greatest thing on earth. Things 
would hum. Then he would lapse into 
apathy; be sullen, uncommunicative, 
disinterested, or just openly nasty. The 
entire sales organization would be 
thrown into a turmoil. 

Acting on psychiatric advice, the 
president of the concern had the 
sales manager make a psychogram, or 
up-and-down chart of his emotional 
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cycles. It appeared that he had de- 
veloped a manic-depressive neurosis. 
It was found that he reached his peak 
approximately every tenth day, then 
descended to the bottom of his psy- 
chographic curve on the ensuing tenth 
day. And with each change came the 
attendant symptoms that had disturbed 
the organization. 

That was the situation. Now, what 
was the most effective solution? To 
fire the man? 

No. The sales manager was advised 
to avoid holding important confer- 
ences or making serious decisions dur- 
ing the depressive or “down” phases 
of his manic-depressive cycles, lest he 
infect the organization with the virus 
of his melancholia. During such 
periods, he was to devote his time to 
formulating new plans, checking sales 
records, and similar activities calling 
for critical, analytical thinking and 
no great amount of human contact. 
Then, when the manic, or “up,” period 
arrived, he would be ready to move 
ahead under the full power of his per- 
sonality and enthusiasm. 

The result of this treatment has 
been that the company’s current sales 
campaign is proceeding at the going 
rate of 146 per cent of quota; and 
this in spite of the current decline in 
business. 

Every normal human being can be 
classified according to existing ab- 
normal mental states, or psychoses: 
manic-depressive, paranoid, melan- 
cholic, dementia-praecox, etc. Though 
this does not mean that we will de- 
velop the psychosis after which our 
emotional make-up is patterned, we 
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may do so if stress and strain become 
too great. Many psychiatric patients, 
victims of neuroses and complexes, are 
key executives of large corporations. 
Nine times out of ten their mental 
problems arise from corporate prob- 
lems which quickly transmute them- 
selves into problems of human rela- 
tions. The case history that has been 
cited indicates, perhaps, that the day 
is not too far distant when business as 
a whole will utilize the psychiatrist’s 
knowledge toward the more successful 
handling of these problems. By Louis 
E. Bisch, M. D. Forbes, April 15, 
1938, p. 16:2. 


Measures for the Maintenance of 
Good Physical Health 


Experience has demonstrated that all 
applicants for employment, regardless 
of the work they do, should undergo 
physical examination. A definite phy- 
sical standard should be established 
for each type of job. The requirements 
should be rigid, and no employee 
should be transferred from one type 
of work to another without a checkup 
to determine if he fits into the new 
classification. 


The following is a suggested pro- 
gram for keeping workers in such 
physical condition that they will be 
fully productive and non-accident 
prone: 


1. The examination and classification of 
all applicants for employment. The greater 
num of persons who are examined for 
employment should fit into some job in in- 
dustry, but the examination should disclose 
defects which ude the applicant from 
certain types of work. 
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2. The re-examination of all employees 
at definite intervals. For instance, employ. 
ees who work with live ag gen be ex- 
amined every three years, if they. are under 
35 years of age; biennially, if they are under 
45; and annually, if they are older. Labor. 
ers on a general average should undergo 
examination every five years. 

3. Medical supervision to ascertain 
whether or not an employee should remain 
on the job because of an actual or apparent 
illness. We frequently forget that for every 
employee who is absent from work there 
are two others on the job who have a de- 
creased efficiency because of some subacute 
or chronic illness. 

4. The follow-up of employees while they 
are ill. 

5. The examination of all employees be- 
fore they are allowed to return to work after 
an illness. Every employee who has been 
absent from work because of illness for 
more than three days should be examined, 
for no one can be sure of the reason for 
his absence 


6. The education of workers in personal 
hygiene procedure. 

7. Immediate treatment of all injury 
ing medical control of 
out the entire period of 


cases, and pai 
such cases 
disability. 

8. Complete rehabilitation of the patient 
so far as is possible by proper reconstruc- 
tion treatment. 

Numerous other details are given in 
this article, and the advantages of the 
suggested health program are de 
scribed. By J.J. Wittmer, M.D. Edi- 
son Electric Institute Bulletin, March, 


1938, p. 75:5. 


The Development of Personnel 
Testing in Retailing 


Considerable interest in personnel 
tests and testing has recently been 
manifested in retail circles. This in- 
terest, which is in fact the expression 
of an acute need, is due in great meas- 
ure to the problems now inherent in 
the employment situation. 

First of these is the need to combat 
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rising wage costs; a corollary to this 
problem is the desire for maximum 
productivity. Labor turnover also 
plays its part in the expense worries 
of the store. Finally, unrest in the 
ranks of labor has caused stores to re- 
examine their methods of hiring, re- 
jecting, and firing; to avoid charges of 
favoritism and unfair discrimination, 
anything which offers an objective, im- 
personal basis for selection or rejec- 
tion is extremely desirable. Personnel 
testing suggests itself as an effective 
means of approaching such problems. 


This manual on employee testing in 
the retail field analyzes the pros and 
cons of testing, outlines numerous tests 
which have been used successfully by 
one or more stores, and describes the 
procedure to be followed in establish- 
ing a testing program. The process 
of test construction and validation is 
described, and guiding principles to 
be followed in selecting tests are list- 
ed. Several suggested programs have 
been outlined. National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York, 1938. 
64 pages. $1.50. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee 


Publications 


Taking the Mystery Out of 
the New Job 


In any company where executives 
are not in constant, easy and informal 
contact with all employees, an em- 
ployees’ handbook is needed. This 
probably applies to every company of 
more than 20 employees. 

Such a handbook should give the 
employee an accurate and complete 
picture of his job, treating such fac- 
tors as: the compensation plan; hours 
of work; holidays; vacations; ab- 
sences; loans; smoking at work; per- 
sonal telephone calls; grievances; pro- 
motions; savings, insurance, bonus or 
pension plans; the sale of company 
stock to workers—and so forth. It 
should be written in an understandable 
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and friendly style—in direct contrast 
to the terse lists of “do’s” and “don’ts” 
which formerly passed for employees’ 
handbooks in many companies and, in 
a few instances, are still in use today. 
It may take more time and thought to 
prepare a handbook which figuratively 
grasps the employee by the hand in a 
friendly gesture of welcome than one 
which merely shakes an admonishing 
finger in his face. But it costs no 
more to print warm friendly words 
than cold, commanding ones; and 
most companies are finding that a tact- 
ful rephrasing of rules and regulations 
as “rules of the game” or “customs 
and conveniences” will be well repaid 
in increased willingness and coopera- 
tion engendered among employees. 
An especially thorough and com- 
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plete booklet is placed in the hands of 
employees of Servel, Inc., Indiana 
builders of refrigerating equipment. 
Servel’s manual is a pocket-size, 48- 
page brochure, covering every im- 
aginable detail of employment, in- 
cluding several pages of safety infor- 
mation, a description of the organiza- 
tion, and a list and description of 
products. It explains, among other 
things, the company policy of provid- 
ing for older employees by transfer- 
ring them to jobs more suited to their 
declining strength, and describes the 
practice of following up all new work- 
ers 30, 60, 120 and 180 days after em- 
ployment and rating them on certain 
characteristics. Overtime working rules 
are also carefully explained. 

Careful, printed explanations of 
company policies are not only of con- 
siderable benefit to the new employee 
in getting him off on the right foot, 
but save a company untold sums each 
year in avoiding accidents and mis- 
takes which might have happened if 
“Nobody told me.” 

Descriptions and illustrations of 
several company manuals are included 
in this article. American Business, 


March, 1938, p. 30:3. 


Do’s and Don’ts for Training 
and Stimulating Men 


Here, in the good, old-fashioned 
form of “Don’ts,” are a few admoni- 
tions that should help in training 
salesmen: 

1. Don’t forget that salesmen should 
be educated in the office and trained in 
the field. 
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2. Don’t fail to have a meeting once 
a day, if it is practicable. 

3. Don’t keep new salesmen con- 
fined in the office continuously, day 
after day, studying books. Let them 
study in the morning, then give them 
just an outline of needed facts, a 
skeleton sales talk, and send them out 
selling in the afternoon. 


4. Don’t go out calling with good 
salesmen and expect to learn anything. 
It is more than likely that your pres- 
ence would damage their sales talk. 


5. Don’t hand salesmen a long list 
of facts and figures and expect them to 
memorize them—split them up into 
questions and answers, such as those 
that begin with “How.” 


6. Don’t let salesmen talk at an im- 
portant meeting or convention without 
hearing their speech a dozen times. 
This goes for presidents, general man- 
agers, and stuffed shirts too—only 
“try and do it!” 

7. Don’t allow salesmen to spend all 
their time learning a sales talk—in the 
beginning they should spend at least 
half of it in learning to answer ob- 
jections. 


8. Don’t be fooled by salesmen who 
make a good presentation in sales 
meetings. They will probably be 
weak as soda-pop in the presence of 
a prospect. 

9. Don’t let your meetings get into 
a rut. Have a sales talk contest now 
and then. Surprise your salesmen— 
shock them, stimulate them. Present 
skits, playlets. One good stunt is 
worth ten dull lectures. 

Several other “do’s” 


and “don’ts” 
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are listed in this article. By Percy H. 
Whiting. Sales Management, April 
20, 1938, p. 47:1. 


Employee Training Constantly 
Renews Corporate 
Youthfulness 


Though the elixir of youth is as yet 
undiscovered, an industrial organiza- 
tion can constantly renew its youthful- 
ness by means of an effective training 
program. 

At the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company plant, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., each manager is respon- 
sible for training young men against 
the needs of tomorrow. A typical 
four-year apprenticeship provides both 
classroom instruction and practical 
experience at many kinds of work. 

The Westinghouse Technical Night 
School at East Pittsburgh offers a cen- 
tral program consisting of a four-year 
course in engineering fundamentals. 


Other courses offered are accounting, 
commercial subjects, and preparatory 
courses for those who have not had the 
equivalent of a high school education. 
The school is open to everyone, re- 
gardless of sex, previous education, or 
present place of employment. Part- 
time classroom and laboratory facili- 
ties are rented from the local public 
schools; faculty members are recruited 
mainly from local industries, and the 
cost of operation is met jointly by the 
students and local industries. 

Home study courses have been made 
available to workers. A number of 
technical scholarships are offered by 
Westinghouse to employees and their 
sons. And in cooperation with the 
University of Pittsburgh, the company 
provides its employees with oppor- 
tunities for development in the grad- 
uate field. By C. S. Coler. Executives 
Service Bulletin, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, February, 1938, p. 
7:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Buy—Don’t Bribe 


Most payment plans fail more or 
less because of their inherent lack of 
definiteness. With the day-rate plan 
the amount of pay is definite, but what 
the employer gets in return is not. 
With the piece-price system both pay 
and output are definite, but the condi- 
tions surrounding the plan are indefin- 
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ite. The same is true of the premium 
p:an. If any compensation plan is to 
be sucessful it must be based on well 
defined terms and conditions. These 
conditions are met by the task and 
bonus plan, if properly carried out. 
The keystone of this system is the 
instruction sheet, which is given to 
the worker when he starts a new job. 
This sheet dissects the job into its 
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various elements. As an illustration, 
if the job is to be done on a machine 
tool, the sheet indicates the nature 
(and, if possible, the number) of the 
machine to be used, describes the jig 
or fixture that is required, and lists 
the tools needed for the different op- 
erations to be performed. Speeds and 
feeds are set, and instructions are giv- 
en as to how they may be attained. 
Time is established for each element 
of the handling operations. Because 
of possible variations in tools and ma- 
terials, a definite percentage is added 
to the cutting time; and a further per- 
centage is added to cutting and hand- 
ling time to allow for errors that may 
be made by the time setter. 

The time allowed per piece is called 
the standard time. It is assumed that 
a worker can make this time if he fol- 
lows the instruction sheet. However, 
he is not obliged to observe the meth- 
od indicated, and is free to do the 
work in any way he thinks best. His 
wages are increased by a given per- 
centage (which experience has proved 
should be about 33 per cent) if he 
succeeds in making standard time. If 
the man feels it impossible to make 
the standard time, he reports to the 
foreman or demonstrator; if the latter 
cannot do the job in, say, 15 per cent 
less than standard time, the sheet must 
be corrected. In addition, the worker 
is supposed to report defective condi- 
tions in tools or materials which might 
prevent his attaining standard time. 

If, as sometimes occurs, a worker 
discovers a better method of doing a 
job and cuts time to a considerable 
extent, the instruction sheet should be 
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changed; but it should not be given 
out while the inventor of the new sys. 
tem is willing to do the work at the 
old figure. If he leaves or is pro. 


moted, the new method becomes the 
standard one, but the inventor has 
reaped the reward of his ingenuity so 
long as he cared to do the job. By 
A. L. De Leeuw. American Machinist, 
March 23, 1938, p. 223:3. 


Stock Ownership for Workers 


“See no reason for ridiculous 
quotations stocks useful companies,” 
wired Bertram B. Tate, board chair. 
man of Anchor Post Fence Co., to his 
fellow directors one day late in March. 
“Please wire approval for company 
to purchase 5 per cent outstanding 
capital stock for members of organiza- 
tion to purchase with time to pay.” 

Thus another company, with its 
stock bumping around at low levels, 
joined the growing list of employers 
who sponsor stock-ownership plans for 
employees. 

These plans were popular until 
1929. The market crash of that year, 
however, wiped out so many workers’ 
savings that the movement lagged in 
more recent years. But today, with 
stock quotations far below “normal” 
levels, companies are once more swing- 
ing to this method of promoting en- 
ployee security. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., with the 
best year in its history behind it, is 
also falling in line. Late in April it 
will seek stockholders’ approval to sell 
50,000 shares of capital stock to em- 
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ployees at $45 a share, with a maxi- 
mum of 200 shares to any one worker. 
Forbes, April 15, 1938, p. 20:1. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine’s 
Hospital Plan 


Ninety-nine per cent of the em- 
ployees of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company are cooperating in a 
group hospital-service plan which en- 
titles them to 31 days of hospitaliza- 
tion annually. The cost for each em- 
ployee is only $6.50 a year, deducted 
from pay checks 25 cents at a time. 

The plan includes bed and board in 


“two-to-a-bedroom” accommodations, 
general nursing service, routine labora- 
tory service, ordinary drugs and dress- 
ings and operating-room service. In 
addition each member will be reim- 
bursed for extra expenses as follows: 
$15 toward X-ray expenses, $10 for 
anesthetist, $10 toward consultation 
fees, and $5 toward use of ambulance 
in emergencies. 

Nine hospitals are cooperating and 
will accept patients, in addition to 
Cincinnati General Hospital, which 
accepts contagious or quarantined 
cases, mental disorders and emergency 
cases. American Business, March, 
1938, p. 54:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Some Tested Methods of Suc- 
cessfully Advertising to 
Farm Markets 


Though “Talk the language of the 
farmer” is sound advice, it would be 
better to say that the farmer should be 
addressed in terms of his way of liv- 
ing. He should not be talked down to. 
He does not speak a language of his 
own—though he does live a different 
sort of life from that of others. 

Realizing this and the fact that the 
farm paper is the farmer’s business 
paper, the Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Company prepares the 
same kind of advertising for farm 
publications that an industrial adver- 
tiser prepares for business papers. The 
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farmer must act as his own purchas- 
ing agent and his own engineer, and 
accordingly in its advertisements this 
concern presents simplified technical 
descriptions of its products and their 
performance. It has been found that 
quality, rather than price, must be 
stressed in farm equipment and farm 
advertising, since farmers compare 
competitive products carefully. An air 
of quality is given to advertisements 
through the use of color, and Moline- 
Minneapolis finds tangible prove of 
the value of color in the fact that with 
four-color advertisements inquiries are 
three times greater than with black- 
and-white advertisements. 

A large list of farm papers is util- 
ized and different advertisements pre- 
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pared for each one, since a good 
farmer in a given territory reads from 
three to four different publications. A 
‘catalog-calendar is sent to every in- 
quirer whether or not he requests it. 
Instead of offering booklets to every- 
one, the concern inserts this qualifica- 
tion in its ad coupons: “I am inter- 
ested in buying machines checked”— 
with the phrase “no obligation” add- 
ed. Though this policy has reduced 
the number of inquiries, it has elim- 
‘inated non-prospects, and every cou- 
pon now received is a lead worth fol- 
lowing up. 

Most of the advertising is run in the 
fall and winter months, and a much 
better response is received during this 
period than at any time after April. 
‘The advertisements generally carry 
fairly long copy, and usually all head- 
lines except the name of the company 
or the product are omitted. Advertis- 
ing is entirely factual, without ex- 
traneous text or illustrations. Farmers 
‘cannot be tricked into reading adver- 
tisements, this company has learned, 
and sales messages to the farm market 
should not be sugar-coated. By B. G. 
Grussing. Printers’ Ink, April 7, 1938, 
p. 13:5. 


Psychological Factors in the 
Sales Interview 


A recent psychological investiga- 
tion, during which graphic rating 
‘scales were made of standardized sales 
interviews, indicates that a sales dem- 
onstration is superior to an oral elab- 
oration in almost every respect. When 
.a factual approach is compared with a 
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short circuit appeal, the subject’s 
(customer’s) ratings consistently favor 
the former. The experimenter’s (sales- 
man’s) ratings are equivocal, except 
that they indicate more conversation 
during the factual presentation. It is 
possible that rationalization leads the 
subject to rate the factual appeal more 
highly because it reflects favorably 
upon him. 

Comparing a breezy with a digni- 
fied approach, the average results are 
more equivocal and presumably re- 
flect the fact that some subjects react 
favorably to a breezy approach and 
others unfavorably. When a dom- 
ineering is compared with a friendly 
approach, the results consistently fa- 
vor the latter by large and significant 
differences in the case of the subject’s 
ratings. By Glenn E. Mitchell and 
Harold E. Burtt. The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, February, 1938, p. 
17:15. 


For Letters That Sell 


The pull of a sales letter can be in- 
creased if certain principles are fol- 
lowed, and it is quite likely to have no 
pull at all if they are ignored. The 
following rules are most potent in the 
building of an effective sales letter: 

1. Be sure your letter is slanted at 
a legitimate prospect. Avoid carelessly 
selected lists. 

2. Get a clear mental image of 
your reader before you start. 

3. Start in such a way that he will 
know you understand his business. 

4. Base every argument on the ben- 
efit to the prospect—talk “you.” Tie 
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up every sales point with an advantage 
to the prospect. 

5. Avoid any reference that might 
not jibe with the reader’s personal 
opinions. 

6. Paint agreeable word pictures in 
his mind. 

7. Be specific—avoid mean-nothing 
generalities. Support your statements 
with specific facts. 

8. Use testimony—use big names. 

9. Make your final appeal to emo- 
tion rather than to reason. 

10. Close with absolute confidence 
that the reader has been sold. 

By L. E. Frailey. American Business, 
March, 1938, p. 34:3. 


Amended Federal Trade Act 
Enacted in 1914, the Federal Trade 


Commission Act was designed (with 
the Clayton Act) to supplement the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act by preventing 
unfair methods of competition. For 
the first time the Act is importantly 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Bill, 
which will soon be a law. Under this 
Bill the Commission is no longer re- 
quired to prove that a challenged prac- 
tice is unfair to competitors. 

First amendment made by the Bill 
outlaws unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices, as well as unfair methods of 
competition, from interstate and for- 
eign commerce. The second amend- 
ment strengthens application of the Act 
and effects procedural changes in pros- 
ecution under it. The third amendment 
adds to the Act a special federal law 
against false advertisement of food, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 
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The Act now becomes a strong fed- 
eral law against the dishonest adver- 
tisement of any commodity, whereas 
previously its prevention of such ad- 
vertisement was crippled by the nec- 
essity for proof of competitive injury; 
and the Commission is positioned to 
attack fundamental trade practices 
(e.g., the basing point price practice) 
which apparently have been previously 
beyond its reach. By Charles Wesley 
Dunn. Printers’ Ink, March 10, 1938, 
p- 26:4. 


Patterns of Stores, Sales and 
Population 


The 16 maps of the United States 
which compose the major part of this 
publication show, graphically, the 
county location of population, sales, 
sales per capita, the location of mar- 
keting centers, rural sales per square 
mile, and the occurrence of retail 
stores in the various kind-of-business 
lines. They should enable manufac- 
turers and distributors to locate and 
view more definitely localities in which 
opportunity for sales is large. 

These maps emphasize the follow- 
ing important marketing considera- 
tions: 

1. Population, stores and sales oc- 
cur in approximately like proportion; 
thus, opportunity for sales is in a 
rough general relationship to the 
weight of population. 

2. The largest rural markets lie 
in the areas in which towns and cities 
cluster. This is a significant conclu- 
sion, for it demonstrates that manu- 
facturers need no longer feel that the 
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rural market is too scattered and too 
costly to reach. 

3. The 95th meridian of west 
longitude divides the country into two 
areas, one of which has smal! and 
sparse population, and the other, great 


and dense population. It is the latter 
area that holds more potential oppor. 
tunity for distributors. By W. H. 
Meserole. Market Research Series 
Number 18, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Where Will You Be at Sixty-Five? 


Though some 25,000,000 people are 
already being forced by the federal 
government to save for their old age, 
and millions more are likely to be 
added to the list, Social Security was 
designed to help the wage-earner rather 
than the business and professional 
man. Will the business man who pos- 
sesses an ample income in early or 
middle life be able to keep it when he 
grows older? If he cannot work at 
the time, or if there is no work for him 
to do, will he have saved enough to 
live on in comfort? The answers to 
these questions depend on a bewilder- 
ing variety of factors. 


Even when occupation and wages 
are the same, the ability to save varies 
enormously. Individual circumstances 
govern each case. Records of one busi- 
ness concern reveal that four employ- 
ees were paid practically the same 
wages for 50 years—yet one drank up 
his earnings, the wife of another gave 
his away to a strange religious sect, 
and only two saved enough to live on 
comfortably. 
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During the past quarter-century sev- 
eral state surveys of old age depen- 
dency have been made. While they dis- 
close that 40 to 50 per cent of persons 
65 or over had incomes of less than 
$300 or $400 and property of less than 
$5000, the fact that fully half had in- 
comes and property in excess of those 
sums is most significant. 

Saving for the future is often the 
last item in the business man’s budget. 
The average man craves the pleasures 
of immediate expenditures and hopes 
to provide for the future through spec- 
ulation or by making a “killing” in 
some other way; nor is it natural for 
the young man to envision his own old 
age. In view of these facts and the vi- 
cissitudes which men must undergo to 
attain 65, it is remarkable that there is 
so much comfort and ability to get 
along among very large groups, even 
at the later ages. It is interesting to 
know that the gloomy statement for- 
merly made by life insurance and bank 
salesmen, which purported to show that 
at 65 five-sixths of the men living are 
dependent and the remainder about 
equally divided between those just able 
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to get along and the well-to-do, has 
since been repudiated by the American 
Bankers Association. 

In conclusion, it is significant that 
all surveys reveal an advantage which 
married people have over single. In 
almost every group of 5000 estates 
studied by the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, the estate of the single 
man was much less than that of the 
married man in the group. The Civic 
Federation survey found that twice as 
many married men had considerable 
amounts of property as did single men, 
and twice as many single as married 
men had no property at all. And state 
surveys disclose that the percentages 
of dependency for single individuals 
are from two to three times as high as 
for households with old people. 

The financial tragedy of old age has 
been incessantly dinned into our ears. 
Indeed, there is plenty of tragedy; but 
the picture as a whole has been painted 
in crude, unreal colors, and exag- 
gerated out of all proportion. By Al- 
bert W. Atwood. Barron’s, April 11, 
1938, p. 5:1. 


The Effect of Direct Charges to 
Surplus on the Measure- 
ment of Income 


In this inquiry an effort has been 
made to determine the effects of sur- 
plus policies on equities and income 
by examining the practices of several 
orporations. The schedules presented 
reveal wide variation in the policies 
of different corporations, and indicate 
hat the administration of surplus is 
one of the major areas within which 


judgment affects the measurement of 
income. 

The critical point in this problem 
is that at which managerial decisions 
are made as to whether charges or 
credits shall be entered directly in sur- 
plus. Decisions based solely on the 
nature of the items—i. e., whether they 
are applicable to the period under re- 
view or whether they are capital losses 
or gains—give too little consideration 
to the broad effects of the action taken, 
especially the effects on income. 

The use of direct entries to surplus 
has been overdone in the past. The 
theory that there should be very lim- 
ited direct entries to surplus is sound 
as indicating a broadly desirable 
tendency. It is impossible to solve the 
problem, however, by eliminating such 
entries entirely, because that would 
introduce a rigidity into the deter- 
mination of income which would be 
unfortunate in its broad effects. 

The policy of a corporation in the 
administration of surplus should de- 
pend on the effect of that policy on 
the interests of all persons and groups 
concerned; in the case of any corpora- 
tion whose securities are widely held, 
the interests of investors and the gen- 
eral public are paramount. A direct 
entry to surplus is valid only if over 
a term of years, and in view of all 
the interests involved, it conduces to 
a clear and conservative determina- 
tion of income. The solution of the 
problem of direct entries to surplus 
lies in the development and further 
extension of the practice of those com- 
panies that have been able to combine 
conservative valuation of assets with a 
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policy in the measurement of income 
which does not require major adjust- 
ment through direct entries to surplus. 
By W. A. Hosmer. The Accounting 
Review, March, 1938, p. 31:25. 


Estimating as a Science 


It is frequently necessary to estimate 
factory costs which are to be used as 
bases for quoting sales prices on prod- 
ucts sold in a competitive market and 
made to customers’ design, specifica- 
tions, and volume requirements. 

For such a purpose it is essential 
that estimates be sound; and they must 
be prepared hastily to satisfy cus- 
tomers’ impatience and match the com- 
petitors’ speed. To accomplish this, 
the following method has been prac- 
ticed: 

A decentralized organization is used, 
allowing each division of the plant to 
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estimate its own responsibilities. The 
sales department receives the custom. 
ers’ inquiries and supplies the neces. 
sary drawings and specifications; and 
after consulting the estimating depart. 
ment, it issues requests for estimates 
to the departments involved. The con- 
tributions of all departments are 
checked and coordinated by the esti- 
mating department (a section of the 
controller’s division), which also ap- 
plies the burden and summarizes the 
factory cost. 

This paper analyzes the advantages 
of such an estimating setup, describes 
the duties of the estimating and other 
departments under the system, and 
outlines estimating standards and pre- 
requisites for the achievement of sound 
estimates. The method of estimating 
costs is presented in detail. By J. C. 
White. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, March 15, 
1938, p. 820:9. 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, 
Insurance Consultant, Graton & Knight Company. 


Insurable Interest in Fire 
Insurance 


The general test of insurable interest 
in fire insurance is to determine 
whether the interest of the insured in 
relation to the property is such that he 
will be benefited by the continual ex- 
istence of the property in its status 
quo or will suffer a direct pecuniary 
injury by its loss. Surely a purchaser 
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under a contract, although without 
legal title, would be benefited by the 
property’s remaining in statu quo and | 
also injured by its loss. For recent 
authority on this conclusion we have 
the case of Calfee et al. v. Home Ins. 
Co., 91 Fed. (2d) 553, (May, 1937). 

The defendant insurance company 
refused payment on the policy because 
of the clause which read: “This en- 
tire policy shall be void, unless other- 
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wise provided by agreement in writing 
added hereto, (a) if the interest of the 
insured be other than unconditional 
and sole ownership” ;—defense being 
that the plaintiffs were not the sole 
and unconditional owners of the prop- 
erty. The lower court rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant. The 
United States Court of Appeals in re- 
versing this decision stated: “Plain- 
tiff’s interest in caring for the proper- 
ty was no less, and his temptation to 
destroy it no greater, than they would 
have been had he been invested with 
perfect title at law as well as in 
equity.” The Spectator, March 24, 
1938, p. 32:3. 


Compensation Point in Auto 
Accidents 


It is high time some thought be giv- 
en to that phase of a situation which 
is very disturbing to a few people, 
but to which thousands are indifferent. 

Not every serious or fatal automo- 
bile accident is merely a public liabil- 
ity claim involving only an automobile 
public liability policy or an accident 
policy. A young man run down at a 
street corner may have been deliver- 
ing for his employer. In that case we 
have a compensation case as well as 
the automobile public accident. Again, 
a salesman making his rounds in the 
car furnished by his employer is run 
into by a truck and killed. Result: a 
fatal case for the compensation policy 
covering the employer. 

More safety work should be done in 
order to stop this needless killing of 
working men by automobiles. No 
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sweeping safety rule can be giver. 
Such a rule must be thought out after 
a careful analysis of the situation by 
each community and each employer. 
The increasing number of automo- 
bile acccidents involving compensa- 
tion cases is daily making the uninsur- 
able risk problem a most serious ques- 
tion for a line of insurance that was 
once very profitable. The Weekly Un- 
derwriter, March 12, 1938, p. 652:1. 


Warehousemen’s Legal Liability 


In the active operation of a ware- 
house business, there are frequently 
occasions when a warehouseman may 
be guilty of such negligence resulting 
in a fire as to make him liable for 
damages to the owners of property en- 
trusted to his care. 

An interesting case is cited where- 
the merchandise was delivered to a 
terminal warehouse and receipted for 
as being placed in a certain numbered 
building, when actually it was stored 
in another building. There were two: 
insurance policies: the first covered. 
the ordinary legal liability for prop- 
erty in the care of the warehousemen; 
the second policy covered legal liabil- 
ity of the warehousemen, as owners of 
storage space where the property was. 
supposed to be stored. A significant 
feature of the latter policy was its 
coverage of losses occasioned by rea- 
son of omission to notify the owners. 
of the proper location. 

The court in rendering a decision 
declared: “While therefore an errors: 
and omission policy might more ex- 
plicitly provide for such a state of 
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affairs as existed in this case, I am of 
opinion that the legal liability clause 
adequately covered it... .” 

It appears, therefore, if in conse 
quence of the occurrence of a fire a 
warehouseman is liable to his bailor, 
be it because of his negligence or be- 
cause of the breach of contract, the 
insurer, under the ordinary warehouse- 
man’s legal liability policy, is obliged 
to pay such loss. The Eastern Under- 
writer, March 25, 1938, p. 21:2. 


Crime Protective Bond 


Until the advent of the Crime Pro- 
tective, Fraud and Merchants’ Pro- 
tective policies, the retail storekeeper, 
small manufacturer and others. in this 
classification found it impractical to 
cover themselves against loss through 


dishonest employees, inside and out. 
side hold-up, and safe burglary, be 
cause of existing “minimum” charges. 
To overcome this objection and to 
make it possible to cover these haz- 
ards and others peculiar to the retail 
trade, these policies or bonds were de- 
vised. 

They afford blanket fidelity, inside 
and outside hold-up, and safe burg. 
lary coverage in amounts neither so 
small as to be impractical nor so large 
as to make the cost prohibitive, and 
in addition cover against loss through 
accepting any check which is. returned 
by the bank for any reason, any post 
office or express money order which is 
not paid upon presentation, and any 
counterfeit United States paper cur- 
rency. The Spectator, March 24, 
1938, p. 28:2. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





The Problem of Vocational Guid- 
ance. By Herman Schneider, Dean, 
College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, 1938. 108 pages. $1.75. 


“There are no satisfactions like 
those of the spirit. If a man has these, 
he can endure much. If he does not 
have them, all other favors of fate but 
sicken his soul. To approach the day 
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with disgust for the job bends him to 
earth. He has the weariness of one 
going forever ‘up a sandy way. He 
hates the sun. But for most of us 
there is work that is the sun itself. 
What is it, and where is it?” Thus 
does Dr. Schneider state the problem 
of vocational guidance. 

This little book does not pretend to 
be a pedantic treatise on the psychol- 
ogy of placement. Rather, it is an 
easy-to-read summation of Dr. Schnei- 
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der’s human and practical philoso- 
phy. It discusses with sympathy the 
problems in adjustment faced by the 
adolescent and maturing young man. 
The book is full of “case examples” 
of how, by studying individual cases, 
Dr. Schneider and his associates have 
been able to set young men in the 
right vocational direction after they 
have made any number of blundering 
starts. The author deprecates many of 
the so-called psychological tests as be- 
ing inadequate because they consider 
specific aptitudes and traits (often 
superficially) and do not form a mea- 
sure of an applicant’s total potential 
worth. 


Dr. Schneider is widely known as 
the man who introduced the “coopera- 
tive idea” into engineering education 
some 32 years ago. Under this 
scheme, which has been adopted by a 
number of other institutions in acad- 
emic as well as technical fields, the 
student supplements the theoretical 
training of the classroom with actual, 
practical experience on “cooperative 
jobs” in industrial concerns. This, of 
course, involves careful placement 
work on the part of the “coordination” 
department. 

The College of Engineering and 
Commerce of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has achieved eminent success 
with this type of work-school curricu- 
lum. As one who has been connected 
with it continuously since its inception 
and who has seen it grow from a tenta- 
tive experiment to an established sys- 
tem, Dr. Schneider is especially quali- 
fied to discuss the problem of voca- 
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tional guidance from a practical point 
of view. 

The author gives much attention to 
the so-called “culture-epoch theory.” 
This theory, in substance, holds that 
from infancy to about the age of 21, a 
boy reproduces in periods the develop- 
ment of the human race. While Dr. 
Schneider admits that there is some 
dispute as to the validity of some 
phases of this theory, he states that he 
has found it of real value in his place- 
ment work. He reproduces two tables 
—one for boys and one for girls— 
which show the parallelism between 
consecutive boy (and girl) epochs and 


' race epochs. 


With respect to this theory, Dr. 
Schneider has found it extremely valu- 
able in his work to recognize that in 
the middle adolescent stage (14 to 18 
years) a boy passes through the self- 
assertive period, which corresponds 
roughly to the revolutionary period in 
the development of the race. The psy- 
chological upheaval that many young 
men undergo in this period of their 
lives greatly complicates steering 
them into an appropriate career. 


Reviewed by Carl Heyel. 


Practical Office Management. By 
Harry L. Wylie, Merle P. Gamber, 


and Robert P. Brecht. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1937. 300 
pages. $4.00. 


As Alvin E. Dodd very aptly declares 
in his foreword to this book: “Condi- 
tions today demand the type of execu- 
tive who is aware of management prob- 
lems from the scientific viewpoint.” 
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“Practical Office Management” defi- 
nitely and clearly presents that view- 
point. The authors have approached 
the operation of the office with full 
recognition of the problems to be 
found there. The volume furnishes 
the solution to many of these prob- 
lems and, as its title properly indi- 
cates, is wholly practical and will 
serve well whosoever accepts its 
principles, purposes, and applications. 
Those interested in, and responsible 
for, management in the office will find 
the following statement especially sig- 
nificant: “Practically all the methods 
used in scientific ofice management are 
based on the reapplication of the prin- 
ciples of scientific factory manage- 
ment. The progress made in the de- 
velopment of efficiency methods in the 
factory has been carried over to the 
office, with certain modifications.” 


With this in mind, the outlook for 
the future of the office and its millions 
of workers is indeed bright. For if 
the work of the office ever approaches 
the amazing efficiency of the factory— 
and it is confidently expected that it 
will in time — the result will be a 
greater achievement for business than 
one dares even to hope for. 

The restatement of the eight princi- 
ples of scientific office management de- 
veloped by the late W. H. Leffingwell 
is not only a gracious recognition of 
the work of the pioneer who brought 
management to the office, but in addi- 
tion serves a useful purpose by reit- 
eration of the important elements 
which make for improved office pro- 
ductivity. While the volume presents 
these factors clearly and concisely, it 
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is not without a genuine touch of pro- 
fundity. 

From Telemachus, the son of Ulys. 
ses, and Mentor to Wylie, Gamber and 
Brecht is a span of centuries. But just 
as the first two were correct in the 
principles they advocated, so are the 
latter three. They are to be com. 
mended for their able work. It will 
help anyone who is interested in ef- 
ficient operation of the office, and 
should prove a valuable addition to 
business and management libraries. 

Reviewed by John W. Riedell, Frank 
M. Knox Company. 


Tax Systems of the World. Edited 
by The Tax Research Foundation. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 


New York, 1938. 420 pages. $8.75. 


In large-scale charts and _ tables, 
this revised edition of “Tax Systems 
of the World” gives essential and up- 
to-date facts about the tax systems of 
the federal government; each of the 
48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia; and 
over 60 principal foreign jurisdictions 
throughout the world. This data in- 
cludes the base, rate, collection, and 
administration of the various taxes 
levied, as well as a wealth of related 
factual information. 

With the world’s annual tax bill 
now estimated at $48,000,000,000, the 
where, how, and why of taxation be- 
come questions of major importance. 
To these questions this volume brings 
clear, authoritative answers. It pre- 
sents a panoramic picture of the pres- 
ent status of taxation generally, in ad- 
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dition to unique “close-ups” of the tax 
systems of individual states and coun- 
tries, or the taxes levied by all states on 
particular activities, commodities, etc. 

This is an invaluable reference and 
source book for legislators, tax author- 
ities, business and professional men, 
etc. who are interested in the broad 
subject of taxation. 


Introduction to Marine Insurance. 
By John W. Gale. Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London, 1937. 257 pages. 
$1.60. 


The objective of this book is to 
present in logical sequence outlines of 
the principles and practices of marine 
insurance and to arouse interest in fur- 
ther study of the subject. The author 
has accomplished this purpose and has 


presented his material expertly. 
The volume has particular merit for 
the student of marine risks and their 


protection. Since much has already 
been written on the subject, it is not 
to be expected that one would find 
very much that is new in a recent 
book; yet Mr. Gale has written in such 
an understandable style that the stu- 
dent reader may acquire from the vol- 
ume a comprehensive knowledge of the 
purposes of marine insurance and the 
manner in which it functions, without 
becoming too involved in technicali- 
ties. 

In the first chapter the author of- 
fers some significant ideas, including 
an assertion that the object of insur- 
ance is to prevent waste, and the use 
of insurance induces safeguarding 
methods. He declares that insurance 
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is thus a service to the community. 
He states that the surveying of dam- 
age and the supervision of salvage 
and settlement are all better done 
collectively than by individuals. 
Furthermore, he points out that 
marine insurance facilitates and en- 
courages shipping and that it is almost 
a necessity of commerce, since so large 
a proportion of the earth is water sur- 
face. The utter futility of individual 
shippers or a small group of proper- 
ty owners building up their own 
reserve funds is demonstrated. The au- 
thor pertinently states that marine in- 
surance makes it practical to sell 
goods on a credit basis, de- 
veloping bills of exchange and over- 
coming the difficulty of transferring 
cash between countries, in individual 
transactions. Treating the funda- 
mentals of insurance in general, rather 
than marine insurance in particular, 
Mr. Gale points out that insurance is 
a trusteeship, founded upon faith and 
indemnity, legally enforceable—and 
because of these facts, it is not a form 
of gambling. 

In Chapters II and III some of the 
history of marine insurance and types 
of policies are outlined. What is ap- 
parently a mild apology for the anti- 
quated form of contract wording is 
also presented. At the same time, the 
author justifies it on the ground that 
it has been tested by many generations 
of use and by numerous court de- 
cisions; he states that it would be dif- 
ficult to devise a form in modern lan- 
guage without its undergoing a testing 
period again, and expresses the opin- 
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ion that the standard form is reason- 
ably intelligible to those skilled in 
the business. We might imply from 
this that one who is not familiar with 
the meaning of the words and customs 
of years, supplemented somewhat by 
clauses of more modern construction, 
must take his chances. Basically, it is 
pointed out, the contract must express 
certain intentions, common to all con- 
tracts; but superimposed upon the 
written evidence of the contract there 
must be references to other documents, 
customs, and laws. Therefore the 
writer explains in some detail the 
Marine Acts of Great Britain, which 
govern procedure. 

Considerable space is devoted to a 
description of various types of losses, 
documents required to prove claims, 
as well as to some of the peculiarities 
of particular and general averages. 

Considered as a whole, the book is 
more than an introduction to the sub- 
ject—it is a treatise on marine insur- 
ance that is fairly comprehensive 
without being too elaborate. 

Reviewed by P. D. Betterley, Insur- 
ance Consultant. 


Conference Leader’s Manual. Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New 
York, 1937. 100 pages. $12.00. 


There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the conference method of 
foremen training is the most satisfac- 
tory method when it is efficiently used. 
Not only does it arouse more interest 
and leave a more permanent impres- 
sion than other method, but it is bet- 
ter than any other because it brings 
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out and utilizes the experience of each 
man in the group. 


None of these good results is se 
cured, however, unless the conference 
is actually a conference and not mere- 
ly a meeting. There must be a leader 
who understands the technique of 
chairmanship and has prepared for 
each meeting, and a group that is also 
prepared and comprehends conference 
techniques. This manual is an exposi- 
tion of these techniques written by 
authors who understand whe? a con- 
ference is and are writing out of their 
own experience as practical produc- 
tion men and conference leaders. 


Part One describes the technique of 
conference training. Its nature can 
best be indicated by quoting some of 
the 25 section headings: “Qualifications 
for Conference Leaders,” “The Best 
Time to Hold Conferences,” “How 
Long Should Conferences Last,” “Ar. 
ranging the Meeting Place,” “What 
Preparation Should the Leader Make,” 
“How to Use Text Material,” “Con- 
ducting the First Conference,” “Using 
a Blackboard,” “Pointers on Handling 
Touchy Subjects,” “Getting Everyone 
into the Discussion,” “How to Curb 
the Too-Talkative Member,” “Apply- 


ing the Group’s Conclusions.” 


Part Two contains the outlines of 
24 management conferences. These 
outlines, which are designed to be used 
together with texts prepared by the 
National Foremen’s Institute, have 
been compiled in accordance with the 
best practice developed by specialists 
in the field of conference techniques. 
In general, the basic outline is as fol- 
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lows: Purposes of This Meeting; Pre- 
liminary Preparation for the Leader; 
Opening the Conference; Preliminary 
Remarks by the Leader; Discussion 
Outline for Leaders’ Guidance; Sum- 
ming up the Discussion; and An- 
nouncements. 

Since it is not feasible’ in a review 
to give the details uader these topics, 
it is dificult to make clear the value 
of such plans. Those who have worked 
with trained conference leaders realize 
the amount of time and thought that 
must be devoted to the preparation of 
a conference plan and its importance 
for the success of the conference. Not 
only are the plans in this volume use- 
ful in connection with the texts which 
are to be used as study material, but 
anyone using them could readily pro- 
ceed to construct his own conference 
plans on a similar outline for other 


material he might wish to have. pre- 
sented. The authors of the plans de- 


clare: “Wide contact with successful 
discussion leaders prompts us to as- 
sert that a thorough and complete out- 
line of discussion prepared before the 
meeting is the key to effective discus- 
sion leadership,” 

It should be stated for those who 
may not be aware of it that this is a 
field in which there has been consid- 
erable study and developmental liter- 
ature. A well-known research organi- 
zation, “The Inquiry,” made its exist- 
ence notable during the ten or more 
years of its work in thé field of con- 
ference technique. This work in- 
cluded both study and practice, and 
the resultant body of literature has 
formed the basis for such publications 
as this “Conference Leader’s Manual.” 

This volume is not only a helpful 
handbook for the conference leader 
but in addition it constitutes a train- 
ing course for conference leadership. 

Reviewed by Leona Powell.’ 
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THE REORGANIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF STATE ADMINISTRATION 
IN LOUISIANA. By the Bureau of Government Research, Louisiana State University, 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1937. 270 pages. $2.00. This report 
includes an analysis of the problem of reorganization and consolidation of the Louisiana 
state administration, a comparative study of what has been accomplished along this line in 
other states, a detailed explanation of the present administrative system of Louisiana, and 
alternative proposals for reorganization and consolidation of the system. 


MODERN GROUP DISCUSSION. By Lyman and Ellen Judson. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1937. 198 pages. 90 cents. An outline of the actual step by step 
techniques for organizing, conducting, participating in, and evaluating public and private 
group discussion. Included in the text is a selected bibliography which offers the reader 
and student a balanced approach to the literature of the subject. This manual is a 
Baedeker in the discussion field. 


MONEY, CREDIT AND FINANCE. By G. F. Luthringer, L. V. Chandler, and D. € 
Cline. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1938. 379 pages. $1.40. In this portrayal 
and analysis of the fundamental types of financial institutions, the authors have considered 
the behavior of money and credit under managed standards as well as under the automatic 
gold standard; similarly, the banking em is studied in relation both to commercial 
enterprise and governmental activities. The book is Volume IV of an introductory course 
in economics. 


COMMON SENSE IN MANAGEMENT. By J. Seton Gray. Ihling Bros. Everard 

Kalamazoo, Mich., 1937. 237 pages. A collection of articles on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of factory management which were published in trade magazines several years ago, 
Among the subjects treated are time study, performance standards, planning and routing, 
a records, waste prevention, and wage and bonus systems. Especially suitable for shop 
oremen.... 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING THROUGH BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS. By Mabel 
Potter Hanford. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 190 pages. $2.50. A manual for 
those who are using or considering the use of business publications for advertising 
selling promotion, as well as an aid to those who issue such periodicals. The author ex- 
amines the problems of circulation and circulation methods, editorial standards, advertising 
rates and commissions, copy problems, and the like, as related to the effectiveness 
trade papers as selling a. Her work offers definite criteria for determining the adver- 
tising worth of the various publications within the field. 


YOUR WILL—AND WHAT NOT TO DO ABOUT IT. By Rene Wormser. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1937. 215 pages. $2.00. A volume on wills, estates, and 
will-planning, written for the layman, to show him what his testamentary problems may 
be, what solutions are available, and when and how to use them. The author, a m 
of the New York Bar, offers a wealth of. practical advice and information on the subject. 
Several valuable appendices are included. ~ 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS. By Cleona Lewi 
assisted by Karl T. Schlotterbeck. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
710 pages. $4.00. In this volume Miss Lewis presents not only a cross-sectional study 
of international financial relations but also a longitudinal view of the evolution of the 
United States from a weak debtor nation to its strong financial position. of today. She 
examines authoritatively our present debtor-creditor position ard the issues to be f 
with regard to future migrations of capital. 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. By George Matthews Modlin and Archibald) 
MacDonald MclIsaac. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1938. 500 pages. $1.40. This 
book deals with the organization and operation of modern industry with special referer ce 


to the development during the past half-century of government intervention in business 
Suitable primarily for beginning students in economics. i, 


PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS. By Bronson Batchelor. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938. 252 pages. $2.50. The author addresses himself in this volume to the 
problem of how to improve the public relations policies and methods of corporations 
He attempts to establish a background in relation to which public relations policies show 
be sha and seeks by discussion of examples to show the difficulties, successes, and 
future lines of approach to such policies. His discussion of employee relationships 
unusually interesting and constructive. 
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